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REACTION VS. RADICALISM IN THE TEACHING 
OF MATHEMATICS* 

By Profebsor G. W. MYERS 
College of Education, The University of Chicago 

INTRODUCTORY 

The writer did not choose his theme but he very readily con- 
sents to discuss it, as the price of the privilege to appear on 
this program. There has not recently been a time in which it 
was more important to the teaching of mathematics than it is 
now to get right on mental attitudes towards reform in that 
teaching. The terms reactionary, conservative, radical, moribund, 
etc., are being bandied about, sometimes cast as aspersions upon 
otherwise altogether respectable folk, to such an extent that we 
nee<i, to know how to comport ourselves gracefully when we are 
labelled for one of the groups. The appearance of such terms 
in periodical literature may be taken as a pretty sure indication 
that something in the nature of reform is operating on the minds 
of the users of the terms. It is readily admitted that no one 
need be disturbed whether his opponents classify him in th« 
category to which he thinks he belongs, nevertheless it is worth 
while to know what sort of impression one's attitudes, views and 
arguments are making on those whose views he seeks to 
influence. 

It is good mathematical practice to be quite clear as to the 
meanings of the terms we employ. This is also good educational 
practice, though none too generally followed, as witness tha 1 
recent discussions on formal discipline, and it is first rate 
teaching practice. 

REACTION AND RADICALISM DEFINED 

What do we mean by reaction? When we say a certain mem 
ber of our profession is reactionary, what is implied or im- 
puted? Webster says reaction is a backward tendency from 
revolution, reform, or progress. For the present situation we 
must modify Webster a little. We have had no revolution re 
cently in the teaching of mathematics, however much some publie 

•An address delivered before (he National Council of Teachers ot 
Mathemalics, :\t Chicago, March 1, 1922. 
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spirits seems to think we need it, and it is in a sense so true as 
to verge on the trite that we are always in the midst of reform, 
and always hopeful that out of it some real progress may come. 
But we are just now seeking, and that too very earnestly, both 
reform and progress in larger than the usual measure, in the 
teaching of secondary mathematics. We are probably all agreed 
that we owe this fortunate fact in the first instance to the les- 
sons of The World War, and then to the high services of The 
National Committee on Mathematical Requirements and of The 
National Council. 

In view of the way the above mentioned epithets are being 
used it seems advisable to define both reaction and radicalism 
as creeds and as movements. Both belief and overt act are of 
consequence in the present-day problems of reform. 

Reaction as a creed, is the disposition to oppose all attempts 
at reform, in the belief that reform and reformers are always 
dangerous and generally to be put down. 

Reaction as a movement, is resistance to reformative measures 
and tendencies, either to preserve the existing status, or to re- 
habilitate a bygone status. 

Radicalism as a creed, is the disposition to extreme disregard 
otf past experience in devising and executing reformative 
measures. 

Radicalism as a movement, is the advocacy and practice of 
extreme measures in reformative movements. "Do the right 
thing, though the heavens fall," epitomizes the radical pro- 
cedure, though as practiced, "the right thing" with the radical 
is apt to mean only what he choses to call right. 

The writer has tried to define these terms in the connotation 
of prevailing usage, rather than as he himself likes to think of 
them. He prefers to think of the reactionary merely as the 
one who has an overmastering regard for the past, the Chinese 
attitude ; and of the radical as the one who has an overpowering 
regard for the future, the Bolshevist attitude. But it is believed 
that the definitions given above best conform to prevailing 
meanings, as exemplified by usage. 

THE TWO ATTITUDES COMPARED AND CONTRASTED 

There is enough of the salt of truth in both extreme attitudes 
to make them palatable to certain tastes. In our view, however, 
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we have here two contrasting attitudes toward reform from 
neither of which high grade achievement can be expected, and 
neither of which deserves unqualified espousal. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind in employing these terms, that what may 
seem reactionary or radical at one time may not seem so at an- 
other time. For example, it would seem that the educational 
public is now ready to look upon changes in both matter and 
method in secondary mathematics as altogether moderate and 
conservative, that a few years since would have been regarded 
as distinctly radical. The recommended changes of The Na- 
tional Committee a very few years ago would have been re- 
garded as hopelessly radical, whereas they are now commonly 
regarded as conservative. 

THE CRITERION FOR CREEDS AND MOVEMENTS 

The criterion for judging creeds and movements is, however, 
wholly a social one. Answer the question: "Which creed or 
movement will best conduce to the welfare of the social whole ? ' ' 
and you have answered the question of which deserves to be 
espoused. Human welfare is the controlling consideration. 
Neither radicalism nor reaction can point to high achievement 
for the race in the past. Nor can we now expect from the ex- 
tremists any great help on this decidedly human question of 
reform in the teaching of mathematics. An attitude of mind 
and a disposition of soul somewhere between the two extremes 
in question must be looked to in the main, for guidance in the 
perplexities that confront us in our present reform. 

CONDITIONS TO SOUND ADVANCE 

There are two indispensable conditions to sound advance in 
every important human movement, namely : First, there must be 
due consideration given to the lessons of past experience, and 
second, there must be a conviction of the need or supreme de- 
sirability of the proposed movement and a willingness to give 
an unprejudiced hearing and a fair test to new and untried, 
or insufficiently tried, ideas, methods and theories. Experi- 
ence must be summarized and preserved. Here comes the 
function of the conservative, who ought to be a librarian ; not 
a teacher. But experience must also be enriched. It is to be 
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preserved only that it may be used and extended. Here comes 
in the function of the reformer and the reorganizer. The condi- 
tions of sound advance call very feebly for the radical and still 
less for the reactionary. 

THE BIGHT USE OF EXPERIENCE 

It is worth noting in passing that experience, rightly used, 
is not a headlight nor a taillight so much as it is a boulevard 
light, throwing its rays to all points of the compass and the 
sky. The reactionary, often styling himself conservative, in- 
terests himself mainly in the illuminated region that lies behind 
the car of progress; if he is an extremist the region of interest 
lies far behind. The radical is interested only in the dimly 
lighted region far ahead, and has no serious regard for the 
region behind. The reactionary sees in Patrick Henry's famous 
utterance: "I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience," the function of the taillight 
only. The radical sees only the function of the headlight and, 
indeed, he doesn't care much for the lamp at all. He prefers 
adventure to carefully guided exploration, choosing to leap be- 
fore rather than after he looks, and enjoying the exhilaration 
of the hazard. The reactionary eschews hazard and chooses only 
time-tried and travelworn routes. He is apt to be a confirmed 
i-outinist. 

Discoveries have been hit upon by a bold plunge into the 
dark, and the radical enjoys risking the improbable, while the 
reactionary will have nothing of risk and advocates "letting 
well enough alone," without greatly troubling about whether it 
really is well enough. The reactionary allows "The bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush," and the radical allows the bird 
in hand to escape for the chance of those in the bush. To the 
radical the goal glows with blinding intensity, while with the 
reactionary the point of departure is the goal. They do very 
poor team-work when harnessed together as we should like to 
see all lovers of progress, but they are alike in some respects. 
They are alike in giving slight regard to ways and means of 
attaining the goal. They are alike also in that both use the 
present status as the fulcrum for the levers of their thinking, 
and again in that they are without purchase and powerless so 
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soon as the existing status has passed. Neither cares to con- 
struct, and neither can construct. The radical spurns the ex- 
isting status and the reactionary tolerates it only as an alterna- 
tive to reform. The war profiteer who wants the war status 
perpetuated is the reactionary, and the political demagogue who 
would force the return of the normal status by violence is the 
radical, if we may draw upon current history for an illustration. 
Neither extremist is helping appreciably on our present problem 
of reconstruction. The radical is dangerous, but the reaction- 
ary is well-nigh hopeless. If the alternative were to choose 
affiliation with one camp or the other, the writer at any rate 
would prefer that of radicalism to reaction. 

THE CORRECT ATTITUDE 

Fortunately, however, there is a middle ground between the 
extremes that promises with some historic guaranties, to do 
more than either extreme for sound progress. Patrick Henry 
followed the remark quoted above with: "... and judging by 
the past, I wish to know, etc., ' ' certain things that pertained to 
the present and the future. What he was able to gather from 
the past was now to be employed to throw light upon the un- 
certainties and probabilities that lay about and ahead of him. 
This the reactionary would regard as useless and the radical 
would regard it as unnecessary. The open-minded searcher for 
guidance in establishing justice regarded it as the only hope 
for success in his search. The middle ground between the ex- 
tremes of radicalism and reaction is openmindedness. "We need 
today the type of openmindedness of Paul of Tarsus, who coun- 
seled: "Try all things, and hold fast that which is good." Out 
of this attitude of mind all past progress has come and to it 
we must look for all future progress. It is as germane to the 
teaching of secondary mathematics and in fact to the teaching 
of any science whatsoever as it was to the sorely perplexed 
disciples for whom it was indited. 

TWO SIGNIFICANT REPORTS 

The writer suspects that whoever suggested the theme of this 
paper has been in close contact with the situation that now 
environs the teaching of secondary mathematics, and has met 
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and felt some of the states of mind that are likely to jeopardize 
the reforms that many of the best friends of improvement are 
seeking to inaugurate. There lie before the teachers of sec- 
ondary mathematics two highly significant reports with recom- 
mended reforms, and the vital question is what the teachers 
will do with the recommendations. We are of course alluding 
to the report of The Commission of The N. E. A. on the re- 
organization of secondary mathematics, Bulletin No. 1, 1920, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C, and the report of The 
National Committee on Mathematical Requirements, which is 
entitled : The Reorganization of The First Courses in Secondary 
School Mathematics, Secondary School Circular No. 5, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. One may very well wish that 
the recommendations of the two consequential bodies concerned 
in these reports might have been in closer agreement on essen- 
tials, to the end that those who attend to such reports and try 
to profit by them might be a little less bewildered by the con- 
flicting proposals of the two reports. In the writer's opinion 
the total effect of the two reports will be less influential on 
teaching practice than would either alone, by reason of the ob- 
vious divergence of views and purposes displayed by the re- 
ports. Considering that The N. E. A. Commission knew before 
publishing their own report, of The National Committee's re- 
port and of the wide divergences and conflicting recommenda- 
tions of their own reports, one cannot but wonder whether there 
was as sincere a desire to help the situation for secondary mathe- 
matics, as there was to nullify the probable effects of the report 
of The National Committee. The writer, moreover, is not alone 
in the possession of this feeling. Still The N. E. A. Commis- 
sion's report may be regarded as envisaging the problem of im- 
provement from the point of view of administrative officials and 
The National Committee's report as viewing the problem from 
the standpoint of teachers of mathematics and mathematical 
experts. Perhaps both viewpoints are needed and, if so, it is 
well that both should be set forth so explicitly as they are in 
the formal reports. 

THE IMPERATIVE NEED AT PRESENT 

Lists of recommendations can amount to nothing more than 
an exhibit of what a dozen or so people can agree upon as de- 
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sirable innovations, until enough teachers of neither the re- 
actionary nor radical sort, but of the openminded type, put 
these recommendations to the practical tests of the classroom in 
sufficiently numerous instances and under sufficiently varied 
conditions to establish their general applicability and suitability. 
Even more than this is imperative. The results of these try- 
outs, which should be carried to an adequate stage of finality 
and conclusiveness, must be given wide publicity. The indi- 
vidual reports should be collated, digested and evaluated, and 
the final conclusions be made generally accessible. This prag- 
matic test of trial under widely varied conditions, of the pro- 
posals of The National Committee is a professional duty resting 
upon the openminded element of the profession, a duty that 
is so supremely opportune and offers opportunities so superb 
for high professional service, that capable workers ought not to 
be lacking. This is no task for the reactionary nor the extreme 
radical. Serious, thoughtful, consistent, consecutive, deliberate, 
unsensational, and so forth, are the adjectives that s"hould qual- 
ify the performances called for here. Participants in such an 
undertaking would deserve a degree of consideration no less 
than belongs to benefactors of the age. Such work would mark 
an era of advance in the teaching of secondary mathematics as 
beginning in this year of Grace 1922. 

A CONCRETE PROPOSAL 

To be very concrete just now the writer believes that if brief 
expository papers on single class exercises along lines of the 
proposals of The National Committee could appear as a regular 
feature of The Mathematics Teacher — and was this journal not 
started to promote the work of The National Committee? — it 
would capitalize the Committee's proposals, stimulate and give 
nation-wide tone to teaching, and incidentally, would greatly 
extend the subscription list of this already very helpful journal. 
Urging, as he is, the promotion of the evaluation of the pro- 
posals of The National Committee, perhaps he ought to say that 
he is not and has not been a member of this committee, and 
that he has no partisan interest in its success or failure. He 
claims only the credit of being a modest worker for improve- 
ment in the field of mathematical pedagogy, and he believes that 
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great promise of immediate improvement has been prepared by 
this committee and feels that it would be little short of a calam- 
ity to allow the opportunity to take a forward step to pass un- 
used, as it surely will if the proposals of the report are not 
followed up with reasonable promptness. 

NEED FOB OPENMINDED PROGRESSIVES 

To overcome the inertia of school routine, including habit- 
uated administrative procedures, habituated teaching practice 
and teacher-training, and habituated fear of college entrance 
obstacles, enhanced by the vested interests of numerous authors 
and powerful publishing houses, will require for a considerable 
period a devoted body of some numerical strength of open- 
minded, energetic and progressive teachers. Mere ex cathedra 
pronouncements and untested opinions as to what constitutes 
improvement, even if backed by uncritical classroom experience, 
are of little value now-a-days. Subjective judgments and un- 
criticized experiential routine have no standing in the courts 
of the reform that is now making. Impersonal, objective evi- 
dence alone can carry conviction. Let us furnish it to the jour- 
nals that want to aid us in our projects. 

THE RADICAL AND THE REACTIONARY OF USE, AFTER ALL 

While the openminded attitude and an abiding faith in better 
attainable results are particularly needed and are the only safe 
guaranty of sound advance, still pending the appearance of the 
requisite literature for aiding reorganization and reform, we 
shall need the point of view of the radical. We shall need it to 
prevent us from dropping too easily into the old ruts when the 
pedagogic bogies of ridicule and loss of position leer at the 
reformer. Let us remember there is the earnest radical and also 
just the agitating radical. The former seeks to justify his re- 
formative proposals and attempts, and he may well be heard 
with attention. He even sees a vision sometimes that he can 
impart to others who are more capable of realizing it than he is. 
Who shall say that in the midst of the present unrest we do not 
need visions ? The- earnest radical is needed now as always. 
We may heartily bid him God-speed! The agitating radical 
cares only to agitate for the resistance and overthrow of the 
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existing order, regardless of whether there is an available sub- 
stitute. He doesn't seem to care so much actually to resist and 
overthrow, as to agitate for them. For the sake of avoiding 
mistaking the useful for the useless variety of radical, we may 
well tolerate even the agitating radical. The existing order is, 
as we have seen, pretty well buttressed, and it is stimulating 
exercise at least, to winnow the tares from the good grains of 
doctrine and doctrinaires. 

What now shall be regarded as the professional attitude to- 
ward the reactionary? The writer believes that he also should 
be given a hearing in our councils, for sound reform must grow 
out of the existing status. The reactionary, particularly if he 
is of the self-styled conservative type, can and will keep us 
reminded where we are, whence we came, and that something 
after all has been attained in mathematics teaching that is worth 
preserving and, perhaps, improving. We shall gain nothing by 
losing our moorings, and the reactionary will help us avoid 
this mistake. The writer seems reaching the conclusion that 
under present conditions both camps of extremists should be 
kept in our ranks and be given attentive hearings. Both types 
of extremist are at least friends of some sort of mathematical 
education for youth, and it will be more profitable to mathe- 
matical culture to reserve our ammunition for the foes of such 
culture than to spend it on factions of our own camp. The 
radical may catch gleams of the glorious tomorrow, the inspira- 
tion of which in the midst of the benumbing detail of experi- 
mental evaluation even the openminded and the progressives 
need, and the reactionary may enable all to see a little more 
attractively the splendid results of the past. 

OUR PROFESSIONAL DUTY 

The rank and file of us will however be of most use to the age 
by prosaic experimentation, modification and adaptation, experi- 
mentation again, and so on, each in his own way in the work of 
reorganization and of solid reform, all being guided by the 
best available consensus of the routes that will lead most directly 
to better things in the teaching of mathematics in our secondary 
schools. Let the radical who must be that or nothing be radical, 
for what we need is energy. The radical attitude is more help- 
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fill than that of the satisfied and complacent routinist. Let 
the reactionary who must be that or nothing be reactionary, 
for action is needed, and if he be a good sample, he is more 
likely to see the light of reform than is the complacent routinist. 
It takes energy to be either a reactionary or a radical, and 
energy will at least loosen things. Good counsel to the pro- 
fessional brethren would seem to be. as follows: "Be an open- 
minded worker for reform if you can. If you cannot be this, 
be a radical. If you can be neither, be a reactionary." The 
one who cannot be any of these is in grave danger of gravitating 
into a complacent routinist, and thus become the least helpful of 
all. He may be inconspicuous and comfortable while his more 
courageous brethren are bearing the burden and the buffetings 
that his very type of conduct has brought on. 

CONCLUSION 

May every one of us aspire to be a force in the reform now 
making, positive if we can be, negative if we must be, but still 
an active force. No real teacher dares look on the struggle with 
indifference. To do so means loss of professional standing. The 
stake in the game now going on is nothing less than the alterna- 
tive of a substantial reduction of the mathematical element in 
education to the vanishing point, or the marked improvement 
of quality of output of that element in secondary schools. Can 
we not forego the privilege of bandying epithets for a season 
and roll up our sleeves for reorganization and reform, just now 
along the lines indicated by The National Committee, whose 
mantle in the nature of things is soon to fall upon The National 
Council? Let's go! 



